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The 50th Anniversary 
Luncheon 


Witn Dr. F. Ernest Jonson, Chair- 
man of the Board of Trustees, presid- 
ing, the National Child Labor Commit- 
tee’s 50th Anniversary Luncheon on 
April 21 began with a moving invoca- 
tion by Dr. Jerome Nathanson which 
established the spirit and the focus of 
the meeting. Dr. Nathanson is Chair- 
man, Board of Leaders, Ethical Culture 
Society and a member of the Com- 
mittee’s Board of Trustees. 


Invocation 
We live in a day of insecurity, of anx- 


| iety, of fear, and of widespread hate. 


There are times when all the hallowed 
preachments of love seem like a bitter 
mockery of man’s actual relation to man. 

Yet we live with hope, and that hope 


"| is not an illusion. It is a vision, a sense of 


direction, an awareness of the potentiali- 
ties in all men for ever more creative rela- 
tions one with another, group with group, 
peoples with peoples. Of all the ways in 
which we grasp the rightness of this vision, 
none is more compelling than our experi- 
ence with children. For when we look into 
the faces of children, we see the promise 
of a better life. 

Men differ in their creeds, and doubt- 
less always will. But the unity of people 
is not a sameness in people. The pressure 
to conformity breeds not unity but divi- 
siveness. We share life creatively only as 
we respect the differences in people. We 
can be united in many ways, but best of 
all in our common concern for the well- 
being of children, a concern with bringing 
alive the distinctive personality which 
every child can and ought to be. 

We gather here today in gratitude that, 

years ago, men and women in whom 
is vision was a living flame formed the 
National Child Labor Committee; in grati- 
tude for the desperately-needed work 
which the Committee has done in this 
half century; in gratitude that each of us 
has been touched by that work and, in 
varying degrees, has been privileged to 
Participate in it. But we are also gathered 
i a spirit of re-dedication, to carrying on 
With all that remains to be done. 





Dear Mr. Johnson: 


Committee. 


dedicated participants. 


Mr. F. Ernest Johnson 
Chairman 


419 Fourth Avenue 
New York 16, New York 





THE WHITE HOUSE 


WASHINGTON 


April 9, 1954 


On the occasion of its fiftieth anniversary luncheon, 
my warm greetings go to the National Child Labor 


In the fight to eliminate child labor and to promote 
the welfare of the youth of this country, your com- 
mittee has long been among the most energetic and 
Many Americans today 
nearing their seventieth birthdays can be grateful 
for the early efforts of your organization. I am 
sure that the benefits which your committee brought 
them in their youth are reflected today in their 
health, their welfare and their effectiveness as 
active citizens of our nation. 


As you start your second half-century of service to 
the nation's young people, you have my best wishes 


for continued effectiveness in your vital work. 


Sincerely, 


National Child Labor Committee 








May we, in our own lives, always be 
conscious of the worth of every child. 
May we always strive to broaden and 
deepen our knowledge of children’s needs. 
May we be ever more sensitive to what 
those needs require of us. May we always 
work to create the conditions which will 


foster the distinctiveness of every child. 
And may we, in our adult relations, always 
try to establish that sense of mutuality 
which is basic to the health and security 
of children. 

In the name of all that is best in man- 
kind, in the name of that dignity of spirit 
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which is open to all who walk the earth, 
let us re-dedicate ourselves to the won- 
drous possibilities which the lives of chil- 
dren bring into the world. 


Introductions and Tributes 


Among the guests at the Speakers’ 
Table, introduced by Dr. Johnson, 
were representatives of several Fed- 
eral agencies with which the Commit- 
tee has co-operated actively for many 
years on measures affecting children: 


Miss Mila Schwartzbach, representing the 
Federal Children’s Bureau, in whose crea- 
tion in 1912 the Committee played an 
important role. 


Mr. Frank Johnson, representing the USS. 
Department of Labor, a F ederal Depart- 
ment with which the Committee has had 
friendly and close relationship even before 
it was a separate department. 

Dr. Paul Blackwood, representing the U.S. 
Office of Education, and its Specialist in 
problems on the schooling of migrant 
children. 


Officers of the Committee at the 
Speakers’ Table, introduced by Dr. 
Johnson, were Mrs. Richard J. Bern- 
hard, Chairman of the Anniversary 
Committee, Robert Faig, Treasurer, 
and Irvin L. Dyer, Assistant Treasurer. 
Other guests introduced were Robert 
E. Bondy, Director of the National 
Social Welfare Assembly, and Mrs. 
Joseph M. Price, the Committee's 
“longest time” member-contributor 
from New York City whose interest 
and support go back to 1906 which is 
as far back as the Committee’s records 

0. 
After these introductions, Dr. John- 
son paid tribute to other honored 
guests at the Luncheon and to founders 
and early staff members unable to be 
present or no longer living. 

These tributes, in Dr. Johnson’s 

words, were: 
Mr. Homer Folks, who should properly 
be at the Speakers’ Table but who = 
to sit with other members of his family. 
I know of no name in social work more 
eminent than his. He has had the longest 
connection of all of us with the Child 
Labor Committee. He was Vice-Chairman 
from the beginning, and became Chair- 
man in 1985. Since 1944 he has been 
Chairman Emeritus. 


Dr. Samuel McCune Lindsay, who is un- 
able to be present, but who has us very 
much in mind today. He was the first 
General Secretary of the Committee, 
Chairman from 1923 to 1935, and Chair- 
man Emeritus since 1935. 


Miss Katharine F. Lenroot, eminent leader 


in social work, for many years Chief of . 


the Federal Children’s Bureau. 


Mr. Paul Kellogg, who, as Assistant Editor 
of Charities and Editor of its successor 
The Survey, was a friend and supporter 
of the Committee’s activities from the 
time it was founded. 


In referring to those no longer living, 
Dr. Johnson said that they are in the 
Scriptural category of the “great cloud 
of witnesses.” He introduced members 
of their families present at the Lunch- 
eon or now connected with the Com- 
mittee: 


Felix Adler, eminent philosopher, founder 
of the Society for Ethical Culture, who 
was one of the prime movers in the organi- 
zation of the National Child Labor Com- 
mittee. 


Edgar Gardner Murphy, a distinguished 
southern clergyman, one of our founders, 
whose son, Dr. Gardner Murphy, is a 
member of our Board. 


Lewis W. Hine, who was for many years 
on the staff of the Committee and whose 
photographs of working children stirred 
millions. 


Eduard C. Lindeman, who joined the 
Board of Trustees in 1921 and was the 
inspiring Chairman and leader from 1944 
until his death in 1953. 


Edward N. Clopper, for many years our 
Director of Field Studies, who died this 
year. 


Opening of the Program 


In opening the program, Dr. John- 
son said: “It is my duty and privilege 
to welcome you to this 50th Anniver- 
sary Luncheon of the National Child 
Labor Committee. I have a distinct 
feeling of exercising a proxy today. At 
the 25th Anniversary Dinner, Dr. Felix 
Adler, who presided, ge this closing 
word: ‘On behalf of the Committee I 
invite you all to return to us on our 
Golden Anniversary, 25 years hence.’ 
Then he added with, I am sure, that 
genial twinkle that I remember so well, 
‘Some of you, no doubt, will respond in 
person to this invitation; others will be 
present as friendly ghosts.’ Well, here 
we are, celebrating achievement, but 
girding ourselves for new efforts. Our 
Anniversary publication, The Changing 
Years, which you have found at your 
places, looks’ both backward and for- 
ward, for only those who have some 
understanding of the past can lay claim 
to a future. We are proud of this bro- 
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chure and of its author, Mr. Sol 
Markoff, the Associate General Secre. 
tary.” 


Gift to Library of Congress 


The Library of Congress inquired 
last year whether the National Child 
Labor Committee would make a gift to 
the Library of some of its records and 
material. Arrangements were made to 
do this in connection with the 50th 
Anniversary and, in the words of Dr, 
Johnson, “Who could more fittingly 
make this presentation than Owen R. 
Lovejoy, General Secretary of the 
Committee from 1907 to 1927? Owen 
Lovejoy made himself known to Amer- 
ica as the very personification of this 
movement. Miss Lucile M. Morsch, 
Deputy Chief Assistant Librarian of 
the Library of Congress, has been des- 
ignated to receive the gift.” 

Mr. Lovejoy presented the Commit- 
tee’s first minute book as a token of the 
gift, which includes a substantial col- 
lection of records, manuscripts, photo- 
graphs and other source material. 


Owen R. Lovejoy 


“It gives me great pleasure to be 
assigned to this task. I have no mis- 
givings as to the suitability of the gift 
... Through the years we have had 
very congenial relations with the Fed- 
eral Government in many of its activi- 
ties —in the fields of agriculture and 
of labor, in education, health and wel- 
fare services. This relationship began 
early with the proposal to establish a 
Federal Children’s Bureau and the suc- 
cessful outcome of that proposal in 
1912 when the bill which the Com- 
mittee had drafted and promoted was 
enacted by Congress. 

“There is an aspect of the work to- 
day that I want to speak about briefly 
and that is the difficulties of the task 
before the organization. Many people 
seem to think we had a hard time in 
the early years and we did. We had 
some enemies. It was comparatively 
easy, however, to arouse public inter- 
est when you could show pictures of 
little children in the coal mines and 
the glass factories and the cotton mills. 
... The situation has changed today 
— those dramatic forms of child labor 
have largely disappeared. . . . The 
job that Gertrude Folks Zimand has 
tackled is, in my judgment, infinitely 
harder than any I ever faced in 
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the years of my service to the com- 
munity. Who is interested in a 17 year 
old boy who won't go to school and 
won't mind his parents and does not 
want to work? Who is interested in 
wetbacks? Who is interested in Puerto 
Ricans? 

“Because the problems are more dif- 
ficult, less dramatic, and national in 
scope, we need to keep in close and 
intimate touch with the Federal Gov- 
ernment. ... Making our records avail- 
able in the Library of Congress should 
benefit all who seek to understand the 
social and economic problems of the 
past and the present.” 


Miss Lucite M. Morscu 


“I am very proud to be the repre- 
sentative of the Library of Congress 
on this occasion. In entrusting these 
records, papers and publications to our 
institution, you are doing us a great 
honor but at the same time you are 


_|showing great foresight for the future 


in the field of your special interest be- 
cause these volumes and papers being 
presented to the Library of Congress 


will not simply be preserved for pos- 
terity but will be readily available for 
use. You have to spend only a short 
time in the Library of Congress to 
find out what a real center of scholar- 
ship it is with many research workers 
looking for the source material of their 
fields.... Your records will be placed 
in juxtaposition with the other mate- 
rials in this great collection of publi- 
cations, papers, manuscripts, prints, 
photographs and films where they can 
be used by research workers and by 
our own Legislative Reference Service 
which does research work for members 
of Congress... 


“The Library of Congress also gives 
extensive publicity to the materials de- 
posited with it. It catalogues the books 
and prints catalogue cards which are 
distributed to libraries all over the 
world so that the existence and loca- 
tion of the materials are known to re- 
search workers everywhere. Similar 
procedures are now being developed 
for cataloguing collections of manu- 
scripts. Your manuscript material will 
be among the first to be catalogued 
and publicized in that way.” 


Growing Up in the Present World 


FRANK PORTER GRAHAM 


Excerpts from Address at the 50th Anniversary Luncheon 


The National Child Labor Commit- 
tee is now fifty years old. 


In recollection of the founders and 
pioneer builders we should, for present 
perspective and future projection of 
our work, recall both our ancient spir- 
itual heritage and the modern eco- 
nomic forces which gave birth to and 
made necessary the humanitarian 
movements of the 19th century out of 
which, at the beginning of the 20th 
century, came the National Child 
Labor Committee and its purposes and 


work for fifty years. 


Prophetic of the purpose and spirit 
of the Child Labor Committee was the 
life of the Child 2000 years ago who 
“grew in wisdom and stature and in 
favor with God and man.” When the 
Child became a Man he said for all 
time, “Suffer the children to come unto 
me and forbid them not for of such 
is the Kingdom of Heaven.” Nineteen 


hundred years later and every year for 
fifty years thereafter the National 
Child Labor Committee has sought to 
forbid them not and to prohibit those 
who would prohibit the children to 
grow in wisdom and stature and in 
favor with God and man. 


The Industrial Revolution 


The spiritual worth, human dignity, 
equal freedom and opportunity of 
children got obscured for a time in the 
competitive drives, economic theories 
and spreading smoke of the industrial 
revolution. ... We recall the social his- 
tory of that revolution, still vivid with 
pictures of little children in the 18th 
and 19th centuries working long hours 
in the mines and factories; and other 
even smaller children at home without 
the care of their mothers because the 
mothers as well as the fathers were 
compelled for survival to work at low 
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wages for long hours. We recall the 
economic and _ political philosophy 
which sanctioned this exploitation of 
men, the mothers of children and the 
children themselves. It is too simple 
an explanation to say that the owners 
and managers were altogether heart- 
less in their grasping for profits and 
power when they themselves were also 
in some part the victims of a philosophy 
which rationalized their inhumanity as 
a by-product of their more abundant 
production and service to humanity.... 


Reforms Begin 


Against the inhuman consequences 
of unrestrained, unspiritual and imper- 
sonal economic forces, a few religious, 
labor, industrial, social and_ political 
leaders began to speak out... . After 
social surveys and bitter battles, factory 
legislation began the regulation of 
hours of work and the ages of working 
children. Economic theories confronted 
with social conditions yielded to hu- 
manitarian reforms. Social reforms, the 
labor movement, the women’s move- 
ment, the peace movement, universal 
education and universal suffrage be- 
came the necessary, saving and hu- 
mane parts of the industrial revolu- 
tion.... 

But in spite of many social advances, 
in spite of the work of the National 
Child Labor Committee, in spite of the 
new nationalism of Theodore Roose- 
velt, the new freedom of Woodrow 
Wilson and the establishment of the 
League of Nations after the First 
World War, children in the second and 


(Continued on Page 11) 
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ANNIVERSARY GREETINGS 


On the occasion of the Fiftieth Anni- 
versary of the National Child Labor Com- 
mittee I would like to extend my greetings 
and congratulations to all those who have 
worked for its success. 


The Committee has worked earnestly 
during the last half century to eliminate 
the evils of child labor and its achieve- 
ments have been noteworthy and heart- 
ening. May the fruit of your labors bring 
you much satisfaction and may the com- 
ing years bring you even greater success. 


ELEANOR ROOSEVELT, 
New York City. 


Congratulations to the National Child 
Labor Committee on its half century of 
service to the Nation’s children. That we 
have come as far as we have in the elimi- 
nation of child labor in this country is 
due in no small measure to the vision of 
your leaders and to the indefatigable ef- 
forts of your organization. Your continu- 
ing concern for disadvantaged children is 
cision to make a better life for all 
children. 


I particularly want to commend the 
Committee for a program that has com- 
bined the elimination of harmful child 
labor with a positive approach to creatin 
wider educational opportunities and pro- 
moting programs of guidance and coun- 
seling that help to make the transition 
from school to work a satisfying and con- 
structive experience for our boys and girls. 

My best wishes to you on your fiftieth 
anniversary and for many years to come. 


JAMEs P. MITCHELL, 
Secretary, United States 
Department of Labor. 


I am happy to extend to you good 
wishes and congratulations on the 50th 
anniversary of your organization. 

You have great achievements to look 
back upon and from which to take heart. 
Not the least of these is the “wise and 
patient effort,” as Julia Lathrop put it, 
that your Committee expended in its 
earliest years to “arouse and organize the 
public interest” in establishing in the Fed- 
eral Government a Children’s Bureau to 
aid in the protection and betterment of 
children. On April 9 of this year, that 
Bureau celebrates its 42nd birthday. No 
small part of its accomplishments in behalf 
of children can be credited to the support 
that your members have continued to give 
it through the years. 


But you have a tradition, not only of 
achievement, but also of trail blazing. 
There are still many opportunities to be 
expanded for the youth of our land. In 


pushing toward the goals ahead, may 
your organization never lose its high moral 
dedication to the good life for all children. 


OveTa Cup Hospsy, 
Secretary, Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare. 


We can not fully discharge our duties 
as citizens, nor as a government, until 
we have provided adequately against the 
socially debilitating effects of child labor. 
Education, one safeguard of our Repub- 
lic, is now rendered impossible for a large 
body of our children—the sons and 
daughters of migrant workers who are 
taken from one job and one state to an- 
other, and because of low wages and 
family necessities must go into the fields 
and factories with the parents to supple- 
ment their earnings. 

These children never have a chance. 
The sheer necessity of the job keeps them 
uprooted; the gnawing need for their 
earnings keeps them out of school. It is 
necessary then that we work to stabilize 
employment at satisfactory wages. To this 
I have long pledged my efforts. It is neces- 
sary also to provide funds for enforcement 
of the laws against child labor, to expand 
and strengthen enforcement, and fight 
against relaxation of existing laws. I am 
committed to this. We also need better 
care and education for the migrant chil- 
dren who are at present forgotten and 
neglected. 

Our best investment for the future is 
an educated, strong, hopeful youth. Until 
we have made the child labor laws a 
working reality by enforcement, we have 
fallen short of our duty to this nation. 
Economic slavery is hardly less deplorable 
than political. In either case it is a tragic 
failure to measure up, on our own part. 

Pau H. Douc.as, 
United States Senate. 


I wish to join in paying tribute to the 
National Child Labor Committee upon its 
half century of service to the nation’s 
children. I want especially to express ap- 
preciation to the many devoted men and 
women who, under the inspiration and 
leadership of the Committee, have given 
so unselfishly of their energies, their tal- 
ents and their resources through the years 
to achieve the removal of many of the 
worst child labor abuses, and who have 
contributed so much to the health and 
the enrichment of the lives of our chil- 
dren. It is a source of gratification and 
pride to me ahd to the people of Alabama 
that the moving spirit behind the estab- 
lishment of the Committee was that great 
and beloved Alabamian, theologian, phi- 


—esereny 


losopher, humanitarian and statesman, 
Edgar Gardner Murphy. 

As we rejoice over all that has been 
accomplished, we are reminded that 
many challenges yet face us, the most im. 
portant and most compelling of which 
concerns the condition of the nation’s 
schools. Only as we bring within the reach 
of every child the opportunity for a good 
education and the tools for a full and 
fruitful life will we in truth give ful 
meaning to Dr. Murphy’s fundamental 
teaching that the good fortune of every 
child is the good fortune of our country, 
My congratulations and best wishes to 
you and to all. 

LISTER HILL, 
United States Senate, 


The past half-century has seen remark- 
able progress toward the elimination of 
serious child labor abuses. In this signif. 
cant endeavor, the National Child Labor 
Committee has played a leading and para- 
mount role. 

While many child-labor problems ex- 
isting at the time of the founding of the 
Committe have now largely disappeared, 
there remain many areas where the wel- 
fare of the nation’s youth, our greatest 
asset, should be protected. The past rec- 
ord of achievement of the National Child 
Labor Committee is testimony to the abili- 
ties of your organization to meet whatever 
challenges may lie ahead. 

On this fiftieth anniversary celebration, 
I express every wish for future’ success. 


Invinc M. IvEs, 
United States Senate. 


The Committee is one group which | 
have not only been able to applaud from 
afar, but with which I have also been 
privileged to associate since its earliest 
days. I can say that my association with 
this Committee on child labor proved in- 
valuable to me in later years when 4s 
Governor of New York and as Senator I 
have been confronted with this problem 
in terms of administration and legislation. 
As have other groups dedicated to pro 
moting various aspects of human progress 
in this country, the National Child Labor 
Committee has seen tremendous strides in 
this field. But those of us active in this 
work and in public life generally know 
only too well that the fight is by no means 
won. 


Many people felt that when the Fait 
Labor Standards Act was enacted some 
years ago, the problems of child labor, 
at least in interstate commerce, welé 
largely solved. But those of us in Congress 
know that the enactment of sound pro 
gressive legislation is but the end of the 
beginning. Each year we must await the 
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Administration’s budget for the Depart- 
ment of Labor to make certain that the 
enforcement agency of the Federal Gov- 
emment in regard to child labor is given 


-|adequate working funds. 


In any case, the struggle for these ele- 
mentary human protections and rights has 
been successful in large part through the 
devoted efforts of the National Child 
Labor Committee and its principles. 
Please accept once again my warmest 
regards. 

HERBERT H. LEHMAN, 
United States Senate. 


I have been keenly interested in the 
protection of working children ever since 


‘|I first came to the Senate some twenty 


years ago. The National Child Labor Com- 


-|mittee was in the forefront of our suc- 


cessful fight to write into the Fair Labor 


-|Standards Act the protective child labor 


provision. The Committee also deserves 


-| great credit for the extension of the Fed- 


eral protection to children working in ag- 


.|riculture during school hours. I want to 


take this opportunity to congratulate you 
and the other officers and members of the 


.| National Child Labor Committee for your 


splendid and successful endeavors to erad- 
icate the social and economic blight of 
child labor. 


I also want to assure you of my con- 
tinued support of the objectives and pro- 
gram of the Committee, and I hope that 
if I can be of any direct service you will 
call on me. 

JAMEs E. Murray, 
United States Senate. 


Other Anniversary Messages 


Anniversary messages were also re- 
ceived from the following agencies and 
organizations: 

American Federation of Labor 

American Friends Service Committee 

American Public Welfare Association 

Bureau of Labor Standards, United 

States Department of Labor 

Child Study Association of America 

Child Welfare League of America 

Congress of Industrial Organizations 

Division of Christian Life and Work, 


National Council of the Churches of 
Christ 


Division of Industrial Relations, Women 
in Industry and Minimum Wage, 
New York State Department of Labor 

Extension Service, United States De- 
partment of Agriculture 

Family Service Association of America 

Federal Children’s Bureau, Department 
of Health, Education and Welfare 

Girls Clubs of America 

Illinois Child Labor Committee 

National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People 

National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals 


National Budget Committee of Com- 
munity Chests and Councils of 
America and National Social Welfare 
Assembly 

National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers 


National Consumers League 

National Federation ot Settlements and 
Neighborhood Centers 

Social Action Commission, Synagogue 
Council of America 

Social Action Department, National 
Catholic Welfare Conference 


The National Child Labor Committee —1954 


Address at 50th Anniversary Luncheon 


As ouR GOLDEN ANNIVERSARY ap- 
proached, we all felt that the focus 
should not be on the past — proud 
though we are of what the Child Labor 
Committee has accomplished during 
its fifty years. So I shall forego remi- 
niscence and speak in terms of 1954. 


No one who has been associated 
with the Committee for so long a pe- 
tiod as I have (since 1916 except for 


_]| afew years in other work) or who has 


had occasion to delve into its earliest 
records, can be unaware of the extent 
to which its present is deeply rooted 
in its past. We, in the Child Labor 
Committee of 1954, are grateful to the 
founders and staff of its early days 
for having launched the organization 
with vision, aware from the start that 
child labor was not an isolated evil but 
Closely related to general social and 
economic health, and always insisting 
on a broad interpretation of the Com- 
mittee’s functions. (Perhaps they 
slipped once—when the Board of 
Trustees solemnly voted that woman 


the eee 
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suffrage, on the wisdom of which they 
differed among themselves, was not 
within the Committee’s sphere of in- 
terest! ) 


Today, as we enter our sixth decade, 
our broad objective is unaltered — to 
secure for all our children the kind of 
life America wants its growing citizens 
to enjoy. But while our objective has 
remained steadfast, our program has 
changed as old evils have gone, as new 
ones have emerged — and especially as 
new knowledge has come to light 
about children, their needs and the 
nature of the growing up process. 


The Task Today 


We see our task today as lying in two 
fields: One relates to employment and 
one to education. 


First, we must push to conclusion 
our fight against harmful employment. 
Nearly two million school-age chil- 
dren, 14 to 17 years, are at work today 
in industry or agriculture, full time or 


part time. Anyone at all familiar with 
the thinking of our Committee knows 
that we do not seek — as our opponents 
(and we still have them) claim —to 
rule out all such employment. But the 
very presence in the labor market of 
so large a number of young workers 
makes it imperative to scrutinize their 
work with the same vigilance we for- 
merly gave to children in the mills and 
the mines. 


We know that work experience of 
the right kind can be good for boys 
and girls, an important step in their 
reach towards maturity. But we also 
know that some 70,000 children of 14 
and 15 years are out of school for work 
and half a million 16 and 17 year olds. 
We know that in some high schools a 
third of the students have outside em- 
ployment some of them at night, many 
with a work load too heavy for young- 
sters whose primary job should be 
education and the give and take of 
teen-age life which, though it may 

(Continued on Page 10) 





THE AMERICAN CHILD 
HOW IT USED TO BE 


From the photographic 
record of child labor 
by Lewis W. Hine 


No age or 
hour 
regulations 
in shellfish 
canneries 


Young children with ‘‘deft’’ 
fingers were paid $3.00 a 
week for 60 hours work 











Boy coal miner 
photographed 
a mile inside 
a mine 


A “gloryhole” 
boy on the 
night shift in 
a glass factory 


i 
4 
‘ 





Whole families worked in tenement homes to eke 
out starvation wages 


Breaker boys 
— all ages — 
picked slate 
from coal in 
grimy 
coal chutes 
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HOW IT IS NOW 


Night work 
in bowling 
alleys is 
unsuitable 
“work 
experience’ 
for boys 
under 16 





Factories in the fields still employ thousands of young 

children from sun-up to sun-down during the summer 

and often — especially if they are migrants — during 
school months as well 


Well supervised work experience 
has educational values 


Needed 


More regulation of agricultural employment 


More summer schools and child care centers for 
migrant children 





More regulation of part-time work by school 
students to reduce excessive hours and late night 
work 





More supervised school-work programs to pro- 
vide good work experience at reasonable hours 





More counseling and guidance programs to pre- 
vent school and job floundering 








One of 
the few 
summer 
schools 
for migrant 
children 

in the 

whole 

country 
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AMONG OUR LONG-TIME FRIENDS 


A FIrTIicETH ANNIVERSARY gives an or- 
ganization the privilege of pausing a 
moment to look back over the inter- 
vening years, with special thought of 
those who have made possible its work. 
Among these we count our loyal 
member-contributors without whose 
interest and financial support the Com- 
mittee could not have functioned. 

We find that 194, among our present 


California 


Mrs. John P. Beach 
Ruth A, Child 

M. Pomelia Clough 
Catharine Colvin 

Grace D. Ely 

Mrs. Thomas M. Dillingham 
Mrs. Howard M. Hanna 
Mrs. E. S. Heller 
Marian Huntington 
Rev. Edwin T. Lewis 
Amos Alonzo Stagg 
Mrs, Arthur W. Sugden 
Rosalie Winkler 


Colorado 


Dr. Samuel Craig Plummer 
(continued in his memory by 
Mrs. Plummer ) 

Sarah G. Spalding and 
Elisabeth Spalding 


Connecticut 


Dr. Katharine Blunt 
Mrs. S. B. Hemingway 
Mary Clissold Knapp 
Mrs. J. W. Roe 

' Mrs. David S. Smith 
Mrs. John Thompson 
Mrs. H. R. Weir 

Mrs. Robert M. Yerkes 


District of Columbia 


Mrs. Avery Coonley 

Mrs. Fayette B. Dow 
Commander F. A. Hunnewell 
Louis Lande 

Francis B. Sayre 

Mary King Sumner 

Mrs. Fred E. Wright 


Florida 


Martha S. Kimball 
Josephine D. Wilkin 


Illinois 
Mrs. Julius L. Baldauf 
Mrs. Francis R. Dickinson 


(continued in her memory by 
Mr. Dickinson ) 


15,000 members, became associated 
with the Committee before it was five 
years old. Although the Committee 
was founded in 1904, our general mem- 
bership records started in 1906 when 
contributors to the Committee num- 
bered 957. From this original group 
54 still support our work. The “class” 
of 1907 now numbers 42; there are 


MEMBERS FOR MORE THAN FORTY-FIVE YEARS 


Mrs. A. Richard Frank 
Helen Harris 

Ellen Holt 

Mrs. Francis P. Ide 
Mrs. Edgar W. Miles 
Dorothy Stirling 

May F. Frick 


Indiana 


Mrs. Raymond Edwards 
Leo M. Rappaport 


lowa 
Mrs. Charles C. Loomis 


Kentucky 


Maud Ainslie 
Rabbi Joseph Rauch 


Maryland 


Mrs. C. N. Athey 

Mrs. Adolf Meyer 

Alice E. Schulz 

Mrs. Siegmund B. Sonneborn 


Massachusetts 


Louisa S. Cheever 
Mrs. E. A. Codman 
Bessie C. Davis 
Grace U. Davis 
Louise S. Earle 

Mary Bates Field 
Mrs. Henry W. Foote 
Jean Hamilton 

A. Natalie Jewett 
Emily B. Shepard 
Mrs. Mary E. Taylor 
Mrs, Grace C. Van Norden 


Minnesota 
Mrs. Charles S, Pillsbury 


Missouri 
Anna E. Wolfson 


New Hampshire 


Mrs. E. W. Karcher 
Mrs. Atherton Noyes 


New Jersey 
Harold S. Buttenheim 


L. H. Conklin (continued in his 
memory by Mrs. Conklin) 

Mary Louisa Fisk 

Harriet Goddard 

Cora L. Hartshorn 

Rev. Harry Hopkins Hubbell 

Lois Kerr 

Mrs. Walter Kidde 

Mrs. Landreth H. King 

Irving A. Meeker, M.D. 

T. M. Parrott 

Emmet A. Quarles 

C. Estelle Smith 

Mrs. Knox Taylor 

Mrs. Edward H. Webster 


New York 


Jessie B. Adams 

Elsa Behr 

Beatrice M. Bernkopf 

Mrs. Sidney C. Borg 

Charles C. Burlingham 

Mrs. William Clapp 

Mrs. Henry G. Danforth 

Mrs. H. Edward Dreier 

Mrs. Stella Eiseman (continued 
in her memory by Mrs. Martha 
E. Munzer) 

Albert Firman 

Rabbi Samuel H. Goldenson 

Robert L. Hale 

Mrs. John Henry Hammond 

Charlotte Hazen 

Mrs. John W. Henrich, Sr. 

Rev. John Haynes Holmes 

Mrs. Percy H. Jennings 

Herbert H. Lehman 

Grace M. Lichten 

Arthur H. Lockett 

Mrs. Jesse Lowenhaupt 
(continued in her memory by 
Dorothy L. Cole) 

Mrs. David K. Phemister 

Mrs. Joseph M. Price 

Mrs. Alexander Russell 

John Nevin Sayre 

Rev. Samuel Schulman 

Mrs. J. E. Spingarn 

Barrett P. Tyler 

Mary Underhill 


63 from 1908; and 35 from the first 
four months of 1909. 

The Committee feels honored to 
publish the names of these long-time 
and devoted contributors who have 
given us permission to do so. To them, 
to those who prefer anonymity, and 
to the thousands of other friends, both 
early and more recent, we extend our 
deep appreciation. 


Mrs. Edward T. Ware 
W. F. Willcox 
Mrs. A. F. Wilson 


Ohio 


Mrs. E. J. Armstrong 
Florence Bettman 

Mrs. Ferdinand Q. Blanchard 
Mrs. M. J. Bowman 

Mrs. Howard P. Eells 

Mrs. Alfred Friedlander 

Mrs. Fred A. Geier 

Mrs. Smith Hickenlooper, Sr. 
Mrs. Griswold Hurlbert 

Mrs. Malcolm L. McBride 
Judge Alfred K. Nippert 
Ernestine Pattison 

May C. Quinby 

Mr. and Mrs. Ralph S. Silver 
Adaline T. Sullivan 

Phebe T. Sutliff 

Rabbi George Zepin 


Oregon 
Mrs. Ravis G. F. Robertson 


Pennsylvania 


Henry Hill Collins 

Rabbi Solomon Foster 

Mrs. A. J. Gaehr 

Mrs. Frazer Harris 

Mrs. Frank Miles Day 
(continued in her memory by 
Frances E. Livingston ) 

Dr. Charles McDowell 
(continued in his memory by 
Mrs. McDowell) 

Mrs. Julian E. McGiffert 

Mrs. Solomon Selig 


Alice Weld Tallant, M.D. 
Texas 

Mrs. Ira S. Wile 
Vermont 

Elizabeth F. Johnson 
Virginia 


Mrs. W. Russell Bowie 
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EDITORIAL COMMENTS 


New York Times, April 21, 1954 
CHILD LABOR: 1904-54 


Those of us who need a reminder of a 
half-century’s progress toward eliminating 
harmful child labor should glance at a 
portrait of solemn, coal-smudged faces of 
young boys who worked in the coal mines 
in the early Nineteen Hundreds. This 
visual evidence of a past evil appears as 
the front cover of The Changing Years, a 
decade-by-decade report of the campaign 
to end child labor initiated by the National 
Child Labor Committee in 1904. 

At a Luncheon today marking the Com- 
mittee’s Fiftieth Anniversary, we venture 
to say, while the work of the past will not 
be neglected the main emphasis will be on 
what still needs to be done for the young- 
sters who may be compelled to work at 
an early age. It is true that early child 
labor abuses in the coal mines, factories 
and cotton mills have been wiped out. 
But many evils still exist among migrant 
children and other farm children for whom 
work still replaces schooling. Nearly two 
million children, from the ages of 14 
through 17, work full or part time in in- 
dustry and agriculture, while additional 
thousands under 14 work on farms, in 
street trades and elsewhere. 


The Committee’s program for keeping 
in high schools the 50 per cent of stu- 
dents who now drop out before graduation 
deserves widespread support. We owe 
these children a helping hand, not only 
because that is the decent and humane 
thing to do but because their ability to 
understand and further our democratic 
way of life is necessary to the existence of 
our institutions. 


New York Herald-Tribune, April 22, 1954 
THE FIGHT AGAINST CHILD LABOR 


Fifty years ago children under fourteen 
years of age could work in mines and 
mills with very little, if any, curb upon 
the length of their work day or work night. 
The factory bench was their lot, not the 
schoolroom; at best, they might expect to 
work alongside their parents as tenement 
homeworkers on artificial flowers or card- 
ing buttons. 

The National Child Labor Committee 
was organized in 1904 to put an end to 
these abuses that sapped youth and ruined 
adult lives. The Committee has accom- 
plished a great deal of good in its first 
half century.... 

Yet the National Child Labor Commit- 
tee reports that children are still forced 
by family poverty to leave school and go 
to work. Too many states — about half — 
still permit children of fourteen and fifteen 


to leave school for employment. There are 
uncounted children whose parents are mi- 
grant agricultural workers and the family 
is frequently hired as a unit. This means 
that not only must the children work but 
that they are deprived of regular schooling 
as their parents follow the crop harvest 
season from state to state. 

These and the related problems of pro- 
viding education better suited to indi- 
vidual needs are among the problems the 
National Child Labor Committee sees the 
need still to resolve. The Nation has not 
yet stamped out child labor. Hordes of 
little boys no longer work in the mines, 
but they still work on streets or in bowling 
alleys at night or pick cotton and fruits 
under the blazing sun. The National Child 
Labor Committee reporting on The 
Changing Years knows its job is not yet 
done despite the victories of its past fifty 
years. 


THE CHANGING YEARS 


The Changing Years, by Sol Markoff, 
tells the moving and dramatic story of 
the fifty year fight to eliminate child 
labor, vividly illustrated with many 
Lewis W. Hine and other photographs 
of child labor evils, past and present. 
The conditions, the opposition, the set- 
backs and the achievements are re- 
viewed, decade by decade, in the set- 
ting of the economic and social forces 
which were producing extraordinary 
growth and change, new knowledge — 
and new problems. 


A few excerpts from The Changing 
Years will indicate, as readers are say- 
ing, that “it is an effective story, effec- 
tively told.” 


“Fifty years ago on the night of 
April 15, 1904, a group of men and 
women...met in New York City’s 
Carnegie Hall and formed themselves 
into a National Child Labor Commit- 
tee. Simply, but resolutely, they stated 
that industrialism should not be al- 
lowed to degrade humanity... that 
the labor of little children was intol- 
erable ...that there was need for a 
national body which would be a great 
moral force in protecting children... 
for childhood was a sacred thing... 
this was the beginning and their voices 
were to become the conscience of 
America... 

“The Committee’s goals were modest 
—for the times. Schoolrooms — not 
workrooms — were sought for all boys 
and girls until they were 14; for 14 
and 15 year old workers, a limit of 





LIFE Magazine has joined with us 
in the om of our 50th Anni- 
versary by publishing a 2-page fea- 
ture on the National Child Labor 
Committee in its “Speaking of Pic- 
tures” section of the May 3 issue. 
Turn-of-the-century child labor 
abuses in canneries, mills and 
mines, captured by the camera of 
Lewis W. Hine, are featured to call 
the attention of today’s reader to the 
progress that has been made since 
the days when these shocking condi- 
tions were commonplace. A strik- 
ing and dramatic enlargement of a 
photograph of coal mine breaker 
boys highlights the article. 











8 hours work a day — to be performed 
during the day, not at night. To achieve 
these ends, the Committee set this 
pattern for itself; Obtain facts, reliable 
facts, facts as clear as glass, as hard as 
rock; inform the public; organize and 
support local reform movements and 
help promote the legislative remedies 
needed.... 


“The progress made during the first 
decade was far too little. The method 
of seeking reforms first in one state and 
then in another was proving a disap- 
pointingly slow process. Something 
quicker was needed if children — and 
the Nation—were to be protected from 
the evils of child labor. Federal legis- 
lation was necessary—legislation which 
would serve as a national shield, pro- 
tecting the young wherever they might 
live in America, and which would be 


applicable to every state across the 
land.” 


After two Federal child labor laws 
had been declared unconstitutional, 
the Committee lost no time in starting 
its next move. 


“The path ahead was clear. If a con- 
stitutional amendment were needed 
before Congress could outlaw child 
labor, the Committee would seek such 
an amendment and before the second 
decade had run its course, the ground 
work for that great movement was 
begun...a joint resolution was en- 
acted by the Congress in 1924 propos- 
ing an amendment to the Constitution 
which would permit Federal regula- 
tion of child labor...” 


The Amendment was never ratified, 
in spite of intensive campaigns, and it 
was the depression which finally 
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Many enthusiastic comments 
are being received on The Chang- 
ing Years. “It is more like a saga 
than an Anniversary Report and 
so beautifully written,” says one 
of these enthusiastic readers. 
Copies of The Changing Years are 
available from the national office 
at $1.00 a copy. 











brought about Federal regulation of 
child labor. It was obtained first under 
the NRA Codes. But this Act, too, was 
shortly to be declared unconstitutional. 


“And then in 1938 came the great 
and comprehensive Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act which contained wage as well 
as child labor standards for industries 
which produced goods for interstate 
commerce. 

“Three years after passage, the con- 
stitutionality of the child labor provi- 
sions of the Federal law was upheld 
in an epoch-making decision by the 
Supreme Court which specifically re- 


versed its earlier adverse ruling of 
1918.” 


But then the war came and the child 
labor picture changed again. 

“The states had not kept pace with 
the Federal laws on child labor. . . . 
In 1945 there were 1;000,000 fewer 
high school students than in 1940, and 
employment of 14-17 year olds, in part- 
time and full-time work in industry, 
reached 3,000,000 —three times the 
number employed in 1940. 


“Following World War II, youth 
employment receded somewhat but 
picked up during the Korean War and 
still remains at a high level... . 

“.,. A million and one-third children 
and youth 14 through 17 years of age 
work full or part time in industry and 
agriculture. And this youthful labor 
force is swelled by many more thou- 
sands younger than 14 who work on 
farms, in street trades, and elsewhere. 
Some of these young workers are em- 
ployed under favorable conditions and 
are gaining useful skills and knowledge 
— but it is unfortunately true that too 
many are being handicapped by em- 
ployment at too early an age, or in 
unsuitable occupations, or for exces- 
sively long hours. Many have already 
quit school entirely, ill-equipped for 
the future.... 

“We do not use our knowledge or 


<n 


The National Child Labor Committee—1954 


(Continued from Page 5) 


frustrate their parents, is important to 
their development. 


We know that thousands of chil- 
dren, and very young ones, work in the 
fields, from sun-up to sun-down, as 
part of our migrant farm labor force. 
Just as the cotton mill owners, fifty 
years ago, seemed to epitomize the 
opposition to child labor laws, so to- 
day the cotton growers play this role 
in agriculture. The arguments of the 
two groups are strangely akin. We are 
told, in this year of 1954, that migrant 
children are not educable; that their 
labor is necessary to their families sup- 
port; even that child labor laws con- 
tribute to juvenile delinquency. 


In short, children still work under 
conditions we would not dream of tol- 
erating for our own children. And as 
long as this continues, child labor 
must remain our first concern. 


Educational Needs 


Our second major interest, one we 
have been emphasizing in recent years, 
is along somewhat different lines. We 
want to see that young people get the 
right start for that important part of 
life that we call work. This means, 
first, more education —and_ second, 
better education. One child in six 
never enters high school; and half of 
those who begin high school drop out, 
most of them to work, before they 
graduate. Financial necessity is not the 
primary reason — but lack of interest 
in what the school offers or the way 
it is offered. Draft rejection figures 
leave no doubt as to the seriousness of 
our early school-leaving problem. 


We have been attacking this through 


research studies on school drop-outs 


and supervised school-work programs n 
and through material designed to help 


high school students themselves real- 
ize the importance of staying in school. 
Judging by the response, this part of 
our work will become increasingly im- 
portant. But school attendance, in it. 
self, is not the goal. That is only the 
first step. 


Even today, in many — perhaps most 
—of our schools, education is not yet 
the vital thing it should be for all chil- 
dren. Our special concern is those 
young folks — and they are the ma- 
jority — whose formal education ends 
with high school, who go directly into 
employment, ill-prepared for the world 
of work, drifting into jobs in hit or 
miss fashion, not knowing how to go 
about finding a job, or even what kind 
of work they want to do, or are fitted 
to do. There must be more counseling 
in the schools, more placement ser- 
vices for young people, more creative 
imagination in developing ways of 
helping them as they move from school 
life to working life. 


For All Children 


It is said in some: quarters today 
that too much is expected of our 
schools; that already too many chil- 
dren are in high school; that slow 
learners water down the education of 
the others; that they and the schools 
would both be better off if they left 
school and went to work. But the so- 
called slow-learner non-book-minded 
children will be parents, consumers, 
voters, just like everyone else. Perhaps 
they, even more than the alert chil- 


(Continued on Page 11) 





our resources wisely when boys and 
girls who could learn and who want to 
learn are compelled to cut short their 
schooling because of economic need 
— when students are forced to choose 
between leaving school or accepting a 
school program which does not meet 
their needs — when we apathetically 
permit their employment in jobs which 


kill or cripple them. 

“With material resources, and moral 
strength we can and must strive to 
meet many of the needs of children, 
now unmet, so that more of the chil- 
dren of America may grow happily and 
mature eventually into productive, cre 
ative and intelligent citizens of our 


land.” 
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dren, need the personal guidance and 
understanding that industry is not 
seared to give but that the schools 
should offer. We reaffirm our convic- 
tion that every child has a fundamental 
right to a full high school education or 
its equivalent, and beyond that in ac- 


- [cordance with his capacities. 


In the early 1900’s our high school 
enrollment was less than 700,000. To- 
day it is six and a half million, and if 
all children completed high school it 
would be eight or nine millions. It is 
not an easy task to devise school pro- 
grams and services for 8,000,000 young 


people, with the tremendous differ- 
ences in home backgrounds, attitudes, 
interests and abilities represented in 
so tremendous a group. But this Na- 
tion, which has developed its industrial 
production and its scientific research 
to incredible heights, surely has both 
the financial resources and the vision 
to create an educational system which 
will meet the widely varied needs of 
its many millions of children and 
young people. To a democracy, the 
education of its growing citizens is 
equally important with the production 
of weapons for defense. 


Growing Up in the Present World 


(Continued from Page 3) 


third decades of the 20th century were 
growing up in a world over .which 
hovered the threats and shadows of de- 
pression, fear and war. 


Democracy vs Dictatorship 
Hundreds of millions of people in 


- |the world were turning away from the 


promises of freedom and democracy to 
the promises of totalitarian dictator- 
ship. Many and complex causes pre- 
pared the way for, and many diverse 
factors entered into, the rise to world 
power of the modern totalitarian states. 
Not the least of these causes was the 
failure of an unfulfilled democracy to 
satisfy some of the basic needs of the 
human body and some of the highest 
aspirations of the human spirit. 
Democracy had provided equality of 
suffrage but not equality of opportun- 
ity; the freedom to worship but not the 
right to work; the freedom of assembly 
and the right of collective petition but 
not the freedom of the self-organization 
of workers and the equality of collec- 
tive bargaining; corporate privilege 
but not agricultural parity; and politi- 
cal liberty but not social security 
against the hazards of modern society. 
The democracies, in general, with their 
dominant position, and America, in 
particular, with its unparalleled pos- 
session of the resources of abundance, 
presented to the world many disillu- 
sionments such as the insecurity of 
peace in a world of armaments; poverty 
of farmers in a world in need of food; 
loss of farms and homes in a society 
largely based on homes and farms; 
poverty and dependence of men and 


women after lives of faithful work; in- 
justice to Negroes and to other racial 
and religious minorities; oligarchic cor- 
porate manipulation of stockholders; 
regimentation of workers; wide misin- 
formation of consumers; the use of the 
historic documents of human freedom 
in behalf of economic power over the 
freedom of human beings; vast unem- 
ployment in the midst of universal 
need; hunger amid plenty; child labor 
and sweatshops in the midst of un- 
employment; and disillusionment and 
despair in a world of youth and oppor- 
tunity. The old political liberties and 
social drift of a more static society were 
found tragically insufficient to meet 
the vast economic changes, the finan- 
cial crisis, and the deep human needs 
of our dynamic modern society. 


Reform With Freedom 


American democracy in the nine- 
teen thirties under a bold leadership 
set about to preserve the precious lib- 
erties of worship , assembly, speech, 
the press, suffrage, and lawful process 
for person and property, regardless of 
creed, race, color or economic position, 
and to enlarge the historic Bill of 
Rights through proposals for: more 
equal educational opportunity of all 
the children in all the states; provision 
for farmers as equal partners in our 
now lopsided economic society; equal- 
ity of bargaining power through the 
organization of workers, the co-opera- 
tion of farmers, and the information of 
consumers; the right to work and de- 
cent terms and conditions of the work- 
‘ing life; higher levels of so¢ial security 
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to lift the levels of human liberty; 
American participation in international 
co-operation for peace and security 
against the hazards of an unorganized 
world community in which wars and 
depressions anywhere involve people 
everywhere; intelligent production as 
a way of abundance and decent con- 
sumption as a way of life; and a more 
abundant distribution of the good life 
for all people. ... 


A Divided World 


Into the world of the resumed march 
of the democratic revolution around 
the earth came the counter-march of 
two reactionary totalitarian revolu- 
tions. With the Fascist Revolution 
came the Second World War, with the 
expansion of the Communist Revolu- 
tion the Cold War, and with the ag- 
gression of the Communist police state 
the Korean War. The United Nations, 
with its hopes that the international 
co-operation which had won the Sec- 
ond World War would carry on and 
win the peace, found itself confronted 
with a divided world, the Cold War, 
the hydrogen bomb, new alarms and 
confusions of people and the insecurity 
of children in all lands. 

In the interest of children, to whom 
the world always potentially belongs, 
the people of the United States need 
to develop, without federal control, 
programs for the children of America 
and the United Nations needs to de- 
velop, without international control, 
programs for the children of the world. 


Equal Opportunity for All Children 


In these days of receding économic 
security, broken homes, inadequate 
housing, much juvenile delinquency, 
the social hazards of the children of 
migrant workers, and the unequal op- 
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portunities of children for health and 
education, the voluntary associations of 
a free people need to organize public 
support in America for increased social 
security, federal aid for more adequate 
housing, more federal aid for adequate 
medical care, and intelligently co- 
ordinated local-state-federal programs 
for more equal educational opportunity 
of all the children in all the states. 
A free people whose heritage and 
hope of freedom are in the equal op- 
portunities of their children are not to 
be deterred by the misplaced cries of 
“states rights” and are not to be fright- 
ened by the false cries of Communism 
raised against every movement to 
deepen the meaning of America for 
all Americans and to extend freedom 
and opportunity to the people in rural 
areas, to the children of the disinher- 


ited in all areas, and to the children 
of migrant workers as no less important 
than migrant birds... . 


The equal opportunity of children 
on the farms and in the cities, in the 
slums and in the wealthiest suburbs, 
behind the sand dunes and in the re- 
motest mountain cove, whether immi- 
grant or native, Christian or Jew, white 
or colored, is the substance and hope 
of the American dream. Children in 
the two Americas, Europe, Africa, 
Pacific-Asia or on islands far and near, 
are the basic part of the faith and hope 
of the United Nations with its pro- 

rams of decreasing poverty, hunger, 
illiteracy and disease. . . . 


Freedom to Struggle for Freedom 


As I close may I express here the 
hope, as a part of our rededication of 





No more child labor in the cotton mills but plenty of chil- 
dren like 6-year-old Louise work in the cotton fields in 1954 





Photo by David Myers 
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the National Child Labor Committee 
that our America, which was the home 
of a great faith and the haven of here. 
tics in the days of its infant weakness, 
shall not become now the stronghold, 
of a great fear and the great smear in 
the days of its vast power. Rather may 
this voluntary association — and I pray 
God that the time will never come 
when Americans in fear of some future 
smear will be afraid to join voluntary 
associations for the equal opportunity 
of all people and their children — and 
all those who join hands in its spirit 
and in its free voluntary enterprise asa 
very basic part of the freedom of 
America itself, strive to make America 
become a land in which there will al- 
ways be the freedom to struggle for 
freedom; where our Nation is made 
stronger by the robust struggles of free- 
dom and our life is made richer by the 
vigor and variety of the differences of 
the people; where we seek to achieve 
a democracy without vulgarity, an ex- 
cellence without arrogance; where the 
answer to error is not terror and the 
response to a difference in color and 
race and creed and economic status is 
not discrimination, intimidation or ex- 
ploitation. 


Where and when men are free, the 
way of progress is not subversion, and 
respect for the past is not reaction. 
May our people of this yet young Re- 
public, in possession of the most abun- 
dant resources across this vast conti- 
nent, heirs of all.the races, religions, 
colors, creeds and hopes of mankind, 
rise to the responsibility of our power 
and the opportunity for our greatness 
to give fresh hopes to the stricken 
peoples for food and freedom and to 
organize justice and peace across the 
earth. 


In 2,000 years may we hear a voice 
say, above all the tumult and fears of 
these times, “Suffer the little children 
to come unto me and forbid them not, 
for of such is the Kingdom of Heaven.’ 
May we in His spirit, as we stumble for- 
ward, ever press forward together in 
the eternal adventure toward one 
world neighborhood of human brother- 
hood, through a more effective coop- 
eration of nations, in a more adequate 
United Nations and a more inclusive 
collective security, to freedom and jus- 
tice and peace and the fatherhood of 
oné God and the brotherhood of all 
the people. 














